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ROME AND HER SUBJECT PEOPLES 



By G. A. Hareer 
The University of North Carolina 



Among the causes of the disintegration of the Russian Empire 
and of Austria-Hungary one of the foremost has been the failure 
to solve in any adequate way the problem of the proper treatment- 
political, military, economic — of their various subject peoples. 
This problem was handled apparently with much greater success 
by ancient Rome, if success may be measured by the number of 
years of continued existence, and by the evident satisfaction of 
subject peoples with imperial rule. 

In more than one respect no doubt Rome's problem was 
comparatively simple. For the most part there was no strong 
self-conscious feeling of separate individual nationality among the 
conquered. Where such feeling did exist, as for example in the 
Jewish people, Rome 's success was often only a qualified one. It 
must be recognized, too, that after Rome had won her empire 
there was no other well-governed state to serve (as does the United 
States today) as an example worth imitating by any part of the 
Roman world which might want to set up an independent gov- 
ernment. The shrewd general, Agricola, was of the opinion that 
it would be of advantage to the Romans in Britain if Ireland, too, 
were subdued, and liberty taken out of sight. Democratic govern- 
ment was known to be sure in Greece, but only as applied to a 
small unit, the city-state. Aristotle considered a roster of not 
more than io,ooo citizens ideal for a democracy Poor communi- 
cations, the lack of newspapers, a low level of education, made 
impossible the formation of public opinion, as we know it today, 
in the Roman Empire as a whole or in any considerable section of 
it, a public opinion to oppose or to guide the imperial government. 

These conditions, while they facilitated Rome 's governing inde- 
pendently from the center, resulted naturally among provincials 
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and Roman citizens alike in an absence of any feeling of responsi- 
bility in the state. In fact for the most part there was no concep- 
tion of responsibility. When the troops of Vespasian and Vitellius 
were fighting in the streets of Rome for the rule of the world, the 
people looked on as at a gladiatorial combat and applauded. 

There were other difficulties. At the beginning of our era after 
some three centuries of expansion, Rome now under an emperor 
was sovereign in all lands bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
more. This vast empire had been won partly by "peaceful pene- 
tration," partly by annexation at the desire of those annexed, and 
partly, or largely, by annexation due to "military necessity." But 
the people of Rome had not grown politically with their empire's 
territorial growth. Up to the time of the emperors the senatorial 
ruling class, and the common people too, had viewed and used the 
provinces as a means to "get rich quick," as something belonging 
to Rome, but not of Rome's political life. The historian Tacitus 
tells us that as late as the middle of the first century a war of revolt 
in Gaul between the natives and the Roman legions was looked 
upon as a foreign war by the citizens of Rome. There was no feeling 
of unity of empire at that time even among the Romans themselves. 

Lack of union was from another point of view inevitable in an 
empire composed of so many various peoples. Rome was a con- 
glomerate in a far greater degree than Austria-Hungary has been. 
More languages were spoken within her borders than ever at the 
tower of Babel. Her population was heterogeneous in the extreme. 
And these various peoples were in all stages of civilization, from the 
very primitive African or Briton to the Greek, who was intellectually 
the superior of his Roman ruler. And yet this ununified empire 
lived on for centuries, was never broken or seriously troubled by 
revolt of subject peoples within, but became more unified as time 
went on, so that in the year 400 the poet Claudian from the Greek 
East could say of the people of the whole empire, "We are all one 
nation." And another poet, Rutilius Namatianus of Gaul, de- 
clares in an apostrophe to Rome, "You have made of diverse races 
one fatherland." 

In the Roman Empire government emanated from the center, 
Rome. All governors, judges, military commanders, officials of 
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the treasury, were appointed by the emperor or the senate, the pro- 
vincials and the Roman people having no say in the matter. The 
most they could do was to exercise a kind of control over these offi- 
cials by their legal right to send formal approval or disapproval of 
them to the emperor and to bring them to trial at Rome for fla- 
grant misrule or extortion. The success of this part of the system 
depended largely on the character of the ruling emperor. A repre- 
sentative government of the provincials at Rome was not even 
thought of. The very idea was scarcely known in the ancient 
world, and was never widely applied. None of the provincial 
peoples had ever lived under such a form of government, and few 
under any form of democracy. Many of them had always been 
subject to an irresponsible government, and for them Rome's rule 
was generally far less arbitrary. 

The provincials were not, however, absolutely excluded from 
all opportunity to share in the government. Rome was among 
ancient peoples comparatively free with grants of citizenship which 
carried with it greater legal, political, and business rights and priv- 
ileges. What that citizenship might mean to an individual is seen 
in the case of St. Paul during his imprisonment and trial in Judea. 
And that citizenship could lead to high position. Gauls sat in the 
Roman senate before the middle of the first century, Greeks were 
governing provinces, and a Moor is known as a general of very 
high rank in the reign of Trajan. Freedmen, former slaves, held 
important posts in the bureaus of the imperial government at 
Rome. The emperor Trajan was a Spaniard by place of birth, if 
not by blood, and in the early part of the third century a Moor, 
and again a Syrian, gained the imperial power. It is significant 
that in this period — the third century— citizenship was granted 
finally at a stroke to all the inhabitants of the empire. 

During the period of the republic Rome had filled the ranks of 
her armies largely with Romans and with Italians of kindred stock; 
but under the empire she drew more and more on the provincials. 
In fact Romans and Italians were finally exempted from service as 
a privilege of the ruling race. So too the Greeks generally were 
exempt, regarded as they were by the Romans as unwarlike. This 
policy, a terrible mistake especially when applied to Rome's own 
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people, was kindness itself to the individuals concerned. They 
lived in security for which they never had to fight. Though Rome 
claimed the right to conscript in the provinces, and exercised it on 
occasion, generally speaking her forces were maintained by the 
volunteer system. And gradually she came to use particularly men 
of the less civilized and more warlike races, Moors, Celts, and Ger- 
mans. Many divisions of native troops were flattered by being 
enrolled under their racial name, so that we read of cohorts of Thra- 
cians, of Syrians, of Spaniards. Some of the subject tribes were 
rewarded for large and warlike contingents by exemption from all 
taxes. The army was altogether a professional one, for service in 
it was for a long period up to 25 years. The discipline was strict, 
but the pay was good, and at the end of the period of service a grant 
of land and of money was in order. If the soldier was not already 
a Roman citizen he was further rewarded, at the end of his service, 
by grant of citizenship to himself and all his family. 

The number of Rome's troops was about 300,000. By the end 
of the first century most of them were stationed on the northern 
and eastern frontiers. Only at a few points within the empire was 
there any considerable force, in itself an indication that revolt of 
the subject peoples was little feared. In many parts of the empire 
men lived their lives without seeing even a corporal's guard of 
Roman soldiers. This force was not for conquest. In the words of 
a historian, the Greek Appian, "The emperors on the whole aimed 
to preserve the empire by prudent measures rather than to extend 
their sway indefinitely." This force was for the protection of the 
empire. It made possible the pax Romana with its attendant 
economic prosperity. These were Rome's greatest gifts to the 
ancient world. Of peace and prosperity the poets sang in Augustus ' 
day. But even a generation or more earlier, in the last days of the 
republic, Cicero could write to his brother, who was governor over 
Greeks in Asia Minor, "Asia should think of this point (when she 
would complain of the taxes) that she would be free from no calam- 
ity of foreign war and civil strife, if she were not a part of this empire. 
But since this empire cannot possibly continue without taxes, Asia 
should calmly with some share of her income purchase lasting peace 
and quiet." This was from the Roman point of view. 
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It is interesting to compare with the statement of Cicero the 
sober judgment of a subject Greek, Plutarch, a century and a half 
later: "Now you know that peace, liberty, prosperity, large popu- 
lation, harmony are the greatest blessings of a state. In these 
times the Greek people need no statesmen to secure them peace; 
for war has gone from us and has vanished absolutely; and of 
freedom the people have as much as the emperors think best, and 
more would probably not make conditions better." Fifty years 
after Plutarch, Aristides, a Greek lecturer, could say: "The earth 
has been made the home of all by the Romans. Greeks and bar- 
barians can travel everywhere freely. No longer are we terrified by 
wild mountains, or by the Arabian desert, or by hordes of bar- 
barians. The Romans have made Homer's saying true, that the 
earth is common to all. They have bridged rivers, made roads 
through mountains, made deserts inhabitable, and by custom and 
by law have governed the world." Expressions of opinion on the 
Roman Empire are rare. The peoples are for the most part inar- 
ticulate. And yet in every section of the empire stone tablets con- 
taining honorary inscriptions to Rome and her emperors are found. 
Not all of them surely are hypocritical. In a little town in Anda- 
lusia an inscription has been discovered which reads, "In honor of 
the emperor Caesar Trajan, greatest and best ruler, preserver of the 
human race." This was set up after the emperor's death. An 
instance, by contrast, of what Rome's protection meant is found 
in the description of the condition of the inhabitants of Britain on 
the withdrawal of all Roman forces in the fifth century. St. Gildas 
writes of an appeal for help from Rome, "The barbarians drive us 
into the sea; the sea throws us back on the barbarians; so two ways 
of death assail us — we are either put to the sword or are drowned." 

To praise Rome's rule for the peace and prosperity it brought 
under the protection of her armies is not to praise all the conditions 
prevailing in the empire. Evils there were, for example the dread- 
ful slave system which was kept up as long as Rome stood, and the 
serf system of the time of Rome's decline. But it was protection 
that Rome guaranteed her subjects. For almost three hundred 
years, beginning with Augustus, she made good her guaranty satis- 
factorily, and for another two hundred years with indifferent sue- 
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cess. In return for this protection, or rather to make it possible, 
in addition to enrolling provincials in her legions, she levied taxes. 
In the time of the republic, to enrich the Roman treasury, taxes 
were exorbitant, and in the time of her decline, to support a dying 
state, they were intolerable. But in the heyday of Rome, the first 
two centuries after Augustus, taxes were moderate and were levied, 
generally speaking, fairly, and simply to supply the state's needs. 
The emperor 's attitude is clear in a letter of Tiberius to an extor- 
tionate governor of Egypt, "It is the duty of a good shepherd to 
shear his sheep, but not to flay them." In times of calamity, such 
as a great fire or an earthquake, the emperor sometimes remitted 
taxes for as long as five years. The empire was not a money- 
making scheme for the Roman nobility. As the historian Appian 
states, "On some of the subjects the Romans lose money, but are 
ashamed to give them up however costly to themselves." 

The imperial government was carried on almost entirely without 
direct participation by the subject peoples. That is not to say 
that the provincials had no share at all in their own government. 
Local self-government was the rule to a very large extent wherever 
Rome found a people capable of it. Combined with this policy, an 
active encouragement of local pride and patriotism developed a 
healthy municipal life. And in the various localities the people 
were allowed to live under their own laws to which they were 
accustomed. Local laws, local customs, local religions — all were 
respected by Rome as long as they were not in opposition to her 
government. In this respect Rome resembles most nearly the 
British Empire, and seems very much superior to modern Russia 
or Austria. The letters of the emperor Trajan to his governor, 
Pliny, show the almost painful efforts that were made not to inter- 
fere with the provincials' peculiarities. A particularly interesting 
illustration of this policy is found in an imperial rescript of the em- 
peror Valerian still existing on stone. It was written about 255 
a.d. to confirm rights and privileges which had been originally 
granted to a religious association in Syria by a Greek monarch 
more than three centuries earlier. Rome tried to adapt her rule 
to conditions of government as she found them. In the East she 
used largely as a unit of local government the Greek city-state, and 
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in the West various tribal divisions. Few general principles were 
everywhere alike enforced. Some localities for various reasons 
were favored above others, for instance Athens, looked upon almost 
with reverence as the seat of culture, had practically complete free- 
dom. Some emperors, as Hadrian, honored her by becoming 
Athenian citizens, and by holding city offices as a Greek. 

Rome made little attempt to force her own language on her 
subjects. In this particular Rome 's methods, if studied by German 
statesmen, might have saved them from some of their blunders in 
their repressive treatment of Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. Natu- 
rally the official language of the government and of the military 
establishment was Latin. To serve in any official capacity under 
the imperial rule necessitated the learning of Latin sooner or later. 
And among the non-official classes Rome strongly encouraged the 
learning of her own tongue. Her success in this policy of encour- 
agement is evidenced by the fact that during the whole course of 
the empire 's existence many of the greatest writers came from the 
provinces, particularly from Gaul and Spain and Africa, and still 
more by the fact that the French and Spanish languages today are 
largely Latin in origin. In the East the spread of Latin was not 
general. In fact Rome apparently made small effort to spread it 
there. Greek civilization was dominant, and the Greek language 
became the language of the Roman East, though other languages 
also persisted. Aramaic was spoken by the Jews, Coptic by the 
Egyptians, and Punic in the territory of Carthage even down to 
the fall of Rome. 

Protection from foreign invasions, prohibition of civil strife in 
cities or between cities, the resulting feeling of security, the possi- 
bility of economic prosperity, combined with the Roman policy of 
non-interference with local ways of living, made the subject peoples 
content under Roman rule. 



